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Latin America: A Decade of Decision 


The poverty in which the vast 
majority of the people in Latin 
America have lived for centuries 
must be alleviated if that region 
of the world is to escape social, 
economic and political chaos. 

In 1960, about 200 million peo- 
ple lived in Latin America. With a 
population growth rate of 2.5 per- 
cent, more than five million people 
are added each year, and population 
will double in less than 30 years. 
Latin America is one of the fastest 
growing major regions of the 
world. 

A few Latin Americans, the fa- 
vored few who own land or are 
engaged in business or work in the 
established professions, enjoy the 
same high levels of income and 
education which are found in the 
northern part of the hemisphere. 
But far too many Latin Americans 
still are illiterate and live in ab- 
ject poverty; many go to bed hun- 
ery every night. Some, such as the 
people in the acute distress areas 
of northeast Brazil, face an even 
more bitter struggle for survival. 
The emaciated bodies of their chil- 
dren are mute evidence of the con- 


stant fight against diseases caused 
by malnutrition. 

This area of Brazil stands in 
sharp contrast to the country’s 
gleaming new capital, Brasilia—a 
contrast which illustrates the chasm 
that all but a few Latin American 
countries must cross if they succeed 
in transforming their almost feu- 
dal economies into modern indus- 
trial societies. This transformation 
is essential to provide a decent 
existence for their destitute and 
underprivileged people who recent- 
ly have awakened to the realization 
that they can achieve a better life. 

Governments view economic de- 
velopment programs as the major 
hope for improving living levels, 
but social development is equally 
essential. The rate of social change 
must be greatly accelerated if eco- 
nomic programs are to succeed, and 
if the bloodless revolution of rising 
expectations is to remain bloodless. 

Social changes that took cen- 
turies to accomplish in Western 
industrial countries must be tele- 
scoped into a few decades. In short, 
only a major social revolution will 
produce the rapid rates of change 
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“ALIANZA PARA PROGRESO” 


Highlights from President Kennedy’s address to Latin 
American diplomats, Members of Congress and their Wives— 


March 13. 1961: 

The revolutions which gave us birth ignited, in the words of Thomas 
Paine, “a spark never to be extinguished.” And across vast, turbulent conti- 
nents these American ideals still stir man’s struggle for national independ- 
ence and individual freedom. But as we welcome the spread of the Ameri- 
can revolution to other lands, we must also remember that our own struggle 
—the revolution which began in Philadelphia in 1776, and in Caracas in 
181]—is not yet finished. Our hemisphere’s mission is not yet completed. 
For our unfulfilled task is to demonstrate to the entire world that man’s 
unsatisfied aspiration for economic progress and social justice can best be 
achieved by free men working within a framework of democratic institu- 
tions. If we can do this in our own hemisphere, and for our own people, 
we may yet realize the prophecy of the great Mexican patriot, Benito Juarez, 
that “democracy is the destiny of future humanity.” 

* * * * 





Throughout Latin America—a continent rich in resources and in the 
spiritual and cultural achievements of its people—millions of men and 
women suffer the daily degradations of hunger and poverty. They lack 
decent shelter or protection from disease. Their children are deprived of 
the education or the jobs which are the gateway to a better life. And each 
day the problems grow more urgent. Population growth is outpacing eco- 
nomic growth—low living standards are even further endangered—and dis- 
content—the discontent of a people who know that abundance and the tools 
of progress are at last within their reach—that discontent is growing. In 
the words of Jose Figueres, “once dormant peoples are struggling upward 
toward the sun, toward a better life.” : 

+ 2 


These ten years will be the years of maximum progress—maximum effort 
—the years when the greatest obstacles must be overcome—the years when 
the need for assistance will be the greatest. 

And if we are successful—if our effort is bold enough and determined 
enough—then the close of this decade will mark the beginning of a new 
era in the American experience. The living standards of every American 
family will be on the rise—basic education will be available to all—hunger 
will be a forgotten experience—the need for massive outside help will have 
passed—most nations will have entered a period of self-sustaining growth 
—and—although there will be still much to do—every American republic 


will be the master of its own revolution and its own hope and progress. 


a Of as 
a a a 
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essential to avert chaos. This will 
involve a revolution in customs, 
values, attitudes, institutions and 
mores, all of which traditionally 
change very slowly. It will involve 
land reform, wise and better use of 
natural resources, an expanding 
educational system, equality of op- 
portunity and a fluid social system 
with mobility within that system 
based on individual merit. These 
value changes must come at the 
top where resistance is greatest. 


The social and economie progress 
of Latin America concerns every 
country on the American continent. 
Hemisphére solidarity is impossible 
when half the people live at a high 
level of prosperity and the other 
half are caught in the vise of eco- 
nomic impoverishment and social 
rigidity. The interests of each na- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere are 
so intricately interwoven that social 
and economic progress in one is 
related to that of her neighbors and 
to that of the entire area. Lack of 
progress in one country or in one 
region could have the gravest re- 
percussions on all the others. 


THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


This precarious situation is com- 
ing into ever clearer focus as Latin 
America moves from a step-child 
status to one of major priority in 
United States foreign policy. This 
shift in attitude and emphasis 
comes none too soon. Fortunately, 
there seems to be an understanding 
in some quarters that crucial social 
reforms must come before—or at 
least move step-by-step with—the 
technical aid programs needed to 
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stimulate industrial and agricul- 
tural development. These social re- 
forms are essential if the govern- 
ments concerned are to win the 
broad support of their people, and 
if the advance of communism in 
the Western Hemisphere is to be 
checked. 

President John F. Kennedy’s 
message to the Congress of the 
United States on March 14 re- 
quested funds already authorized 
by the Act of Bogota which was 
adopted by the United States and 
18 sister American republics on 
September 12, 1960. The President 
strongly emphasized the need for 
social reform outlined in that Act, 
since reform is at the very heart 
of the ‘‘Alianza para Progreso’’: 

The 500. million dollar Inter-American 
Fund for Social Progress is only the first 
move toward carrying out the declara- 
tions of the Act of Bogota; and the Act 
itself is only a single step in our program 
for the development of the hemisphere— 
a program I have termed the Alliance for 
Progress—Alianza para Progreso. In ad- 
dition to the social fund, hemispheric de- 
velopment will require substantial out- 
side resources for economic development, 
a major self-help effort by the Latin 
American nations themselves, Inter- 
American cooperation to deal with the 
problems of economic integration and 
commodity markets and other measures 
designed to speed economic growth and 
improve understanding among the Ameri- 
can nations. 

The President stressed that with- 
out social progress, economic devel- 
opment would benefit only the 
privileged few: 


The fund which I am requesting today 
will be devoted to social progress. Social 
progress is not a substitute for economic 
development. It is an effort to create a 
social framework within which all the 
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people of a nation can share in the bene- 
fits of prosperity, and participate in the 
process of growth. Economie growth 
without social progress lets the great 
majority of the people remain in poverty, 
while a privileged few reap the benefits 
of rising abundance. In addition the 
process of growth largely depends on the 
existence of beneficial social conditions. 
Our own experience is witness to this. 
For much of our own great productivity 
and industrial development is based on 
our system of universal public education. 

Thus the purpose of our special effort 
for social progress is to overcome the 
barriers of geographical and social isola- 
tion, illiteracy and lack of educational 
opportunities, archaic tax and land ten- 
ure structures, and other institutional 
obstacles to broad participation in eco- 
nomic growth. 


The President emphasized ‘‘self- 
help,’’ saying that the effectiveness 
of the program depends upon the 
willingness of each nation to im- 
prove its social structure: 

It is clear that the Bogota program 


eannot have any significant impact if its 
funds are used merely for the temporary 


TABLE II. DEmMoGRAPHIC HIGHLIGHTS 
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relief of conditions of distress. Its effec- 
tiveness depends on the willingness of 
each recipient nation to improve its own 
institutions, make necessary modifications 
in its own social patterns, and mobilize 
its own domestic resources for a program 
of development. 


Even at the start such measures will be 
a condition of assistance from the social 
fund. Priorities will depend not merely 
on need, but on the demonstrated readi- 
ness of each government to make the in- 
stitutional improvements which promise 
lasting social progress. The criteria for 
administration of the funds by the Inter- 
American Development Bank and the 
ICA will explicitly reflect these prin- 
ciples. 

For example: the uneven distribution 
of land is one of the gravest social prob- 
lems in many Latin American countries. 
In some nations 2% of the farms ac- 
count for % of the total farm area. And 
in one Central American country, 40% of 
the privately owned acreage is held in 
1/5 of 1% of the number of farms. It 
is clear that when land ownership is so 
heavily concentrated, efforts to increase 
agricultural productivity will only bene- 
fit a very small percentage of the popula- 


FOR MAJor REGIONS OF THE WORLD 








Natural 
Annual 
Continent Population Percentage Vital rates Increase 
and 1920 1958 gain 1954-1958 1954-1958 
Region (millions) 1920-1958 Birth Death (percent) 
WORLD 1,810 2,854 57.7 35 18 1.7 
AFRICA 140 231 65.0 45 26 1.9 
AMERICA 208 390 52.9 33 13 2.0 
Northern America 117 193 65.0 25 9 1.6 
Central America* 30 63 110.0 42 15 2.7 
South America 61 134 119.7 40 17 2.3 
ASIA 966 1,591 64.7 39 21 1.8 
East Asia 487 780 60.2 36 19 1.7 
EUROPEt 329 420 27.7 19 11 0.8 
Northern and 
Western Europe 115 140 21.7 18 11 0.7 
Southern Europe 102 144 41.2 21 10 11 
OCEANIA 8.8 15.8 79.5 24 9 1.5 
USSR 158 208.8 $2.1 26 8 1.8 





Source: United Nations, Demographic Yearbook 1959. 
*includes Mexico 
texcludes USSR 
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tion. Thus if funds for improving land 
usage are to be used effectively they 
should go only to those nations in which 
the benefits will accrue to the great mass 
of rural workers. 


HIGH BIRTH RATE IMPEDES 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Many socio-economic disparities 
create problems which impede pro- 
gress in Latin America. Too often 
one problem aggravates others. The 
classic example is that population 
increase is likely to outrun economic 
gains. Too-rapid population growth, 
which is in large part a product 
of the region’s poverty, ignorance 
and social inequalities, actually 
helps to perpetuate them. These 
intertwined difficulties gravely re- 
tard economic progress. 

The situation is so critical that 
a simultaneous, all-out push for 
economic development, social 
change and a reduction in the rate 
of population growth is imperative. 
A decline in birth rates is not 
the total solution, but no solution, 
total or partial, is possible without 
it. 

The evolutionary transition from 
high birth and death rates to low 
birth and death rates took centuries 
in western Europe and North Amer- 
ica. But more recently in Japan, 
the transition took less than a cen- 
tury. It must come much more 
rapidly in Latin America if eco- 
nomic development efforts are to 
succeed and if living levels are to 
rise, even modestly. 

If cooperative hemispheric action 
should succeed in stimulating social 
change sufficiently to lower birth 
rates throughout Latin America, 
this would mark one of the greatest 
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achievements of the century. The 
scope of this challenge is compar- 
able to that which won the age-old 
fight against early death. Man’s 
inventive genius discovered and 
perfected the power to defer death. 
Until the same inventive genius 
finds ways to lower birth rates 
in such demographically unstable 
areas as Latin America, there seems 
to be little prospect that population 
growth can be checked in time to 
avoid disaster. 

What is the prospect that birth 
rates in Latin America will begin 
to decline by 1970? As matters 
now stand, there appears to be 
little reason for hope, unless those 
countries now experiencing rapid 
population growth take every means 
possible to check it. A few leaders 
in some countries recognize that 
such rapid growth aggravates social 
and economic problems, but their 
views have not been supported 
widely by scholars, statesmen and 
the intellectual elite who influence 
policy. No government has adopted 
a population policy for action. Yet, 
the fact remains that few govern- 
ments will be able to survive unless 
living levels improve. Thus, the 
vicious circle is drawn. Unless birth 
rates decline and population growth 
rates are reduced, any economic 
and social gains which are achieved 
will be short-lived. 

Nor does it seem possible that a 
‘*orass roots’? movement to control 
fertility will develop in view of the 
widespread illiteracy and the op- 
pressively high ratio of children 
under 15 years of age in every 
country but Argentina and Uru- 
guay where birth rates are lowest. 
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With a Latin culture at the top of 
the socio-economic ‘‘totem pole’’ 
and an Indian culture at the bot- 
tom, the barriers to education in 
demographic fundamentals are nu- 
merous. Moreover, religious opposi- 
tion can be expected to be relent- 
less, as it has been in Puerto Rico. 
The ultimate alternative to lower 
birth rates is*brutally cruel: unre- 
strained population growth cannot 
continue indefinitely in any area of 
intense population pressure and 
limited developed resources. If 
birth rates do not decline, death 
rates eventually will rise to re- 
dress the balance. If present rates 
of population growth continue in 
Central America, including Mexico, 
and in tropical South America, 
rising death rates are inevitable, 
and the people will be driven to 
desperate means to check growth. 


EVOLUTION OR REVOLUTION? 


The barriers to social and eco- 
nomic improvement are formid- 
able. The disruptive influence of 
intense nationalism breaks up the 
continent into 20 compartments 
which are highly effective in check- 
ing the free flow of trade. As Latin 
America moves toward industriali- 
zation, some concept similar to the 
European Common Market might 
help to dilute nationalism and 
greatly stimulate economic progress. 

The agrarian-industrial revolu- 
tion has hardly begun in some coun- 
tries; it is fairly well advanced in 
others. Yet, most of the countries 
still have a feudal-agrarian social 
structure with a rigid class hier- 
archy. This is dominated by a 
small, urban-oriented elite which 
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holds oligarchie control of indus- 
trial and other wealth. 

The small wealthy minority owns 
and exploits the land and other 
resources. The vestiges of the an- 
cient feudal-serf status still persist. 
The system of land tenure which 
dates from the Conquistadors hard- 
ly contributes to political or eco- 
nomic stability in the 20th century. 

Despite their predominantly 
agrarian economies, many Latin 
American countries must import 
food. The traditional, relentless 
destruction of the land and other 
renewable natural resources is in- 
compatible with the goal of raising 
living levels. 

The curse of illiteracy retards 
social change, and it must be at- 
tacked vigorously. All of the exist- 
ing techniques of mass communica- 
tion and education must be mar- 
shalled and applied, and new tech- 
niques to speed up the educational 
process must be developed. The 
large proportion of children in the 
population indicates the scope of 
reform needed in educational sys- 
tems before the countries can begin 
to meet the need. Furthermore, 
adult education should be a part 
of realistic technical aid programs. 

Unfortunately, space limitation 
precludes discussion of many essen- 
tial social reforms. The ‘‘Act of 
Bogota,’’ lists measures such as 
land and tax reforms, elimination 
of tariff barriers, education, plans 
for the development of agriculture 
and the conservation of resources, 
health programs, etc. 

Conspicuous by its absence in the 
Act of Bogota is any mention of or 
consideration for the vital problem 
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of population growth and its im- 
pact on socio-economic progress. 

Until all governments within the 
hemisphere have the courage to 
recognize the irrefutable force of 
human arithmetic, the many plans 
for socio-economic development 
may prove not to be worth the 
paper they are written on. The 
balancing of budgets and interna- 
tional payments, important though 
they are, might prove to be mean- 
ingless unless a balance of births 
and deaths is achieved. 


DEMOGRAPHIC STRUCTURE AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The program for aid to Latin 
America has often been referred to 
us a ‘‘Marshall Plan for Latin 
America.’’ This is a misnomer. It 
implies that a program which was 
effective in rehabilitating devas- 
tated western Europe after World 
War II might be equally success- 
ful in Latin America. 

Quite a different approach must 
be taken in Latin America in order 
to transform the traditionally feu- 
dal agrarian economies to indus- 
trial economies. The demographic 
characteristics of Latin America, 
which will be reviewed briefly in 
this issue, indicate why economic 
development of Latin America will 
be a long pull and a much more 
difficult operation. 

In contrast, western Europe is 
a region of low birth and death 
rates and a low rate of population 
growth, although it has a higher 
population density. The age struc- 
ture of the population is favorable. 
About 40 percent of the population 
in the majority of Latin American 
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countries is under 15 years of age. 

Moreover, the populations of 
western Europe are highly literate. 
Some countries have been steeped 
in the schooling process since the 
Reformation. The steady rise of 
literacy throughout Europe seems 
to relate to the transition from 
feudal to industrial societies. 

Western Europe was the cradle 
of the Industrial Revolution. 
Among its greatest assets for re- 
construction were its many great 
industrial complexes such as the 
Ruhr, the Saar and the Midlands 
of the United Kingdom which had 
supplied the world with the sinews 
of industry for well over a century. 
Once reconstructed, these areas 
could again pour out the essential 
materials needed by the economies 
of the region. 

The technological and factory 
skills of the populations of western 
Europe had been forged in the In- 
dustrial Revolution and had been 
increasingly developed and refined 
since that time. This was an inval- 
uable asset which could be drawn 
upon to rebuild the factories, and 
the communication and transporta- 
tion networks and to fabricate the 
products so essential to revive trade. 

During the reconstruction peri- 
od, the Marshall Plan countries 
were areas of considerable-to-great 
political stability—another aid to 
economic development—as com- 
pared to other areas of the world 
during the reconstruction period of 
1946-50 or today. While differences 
exist between Latin American 
countries, very few of them have 
the essential underpinnings which 
made possible the economic recon- 
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FIGURE 1: POPULATION GROWTH IN THE AMERICAS, 1960-2000 


On the basis of United Nations medium projections the population of North Amer- 
ica (U.S. and Canada) will increase from about 197 million in 1960 to 312 million 
in 2000, somewhat less than doubling. The population of Latin America (including 
Mexico and the Caribbean) will grow from 200 million to 592 million—nearly tripling. 


struction of Europe. 

Some countries, such as Mexico 
in recent years, have achieved an 
encouraging increase in per capita 
welfare despite very rapid popula- 
tion growth. But even in the rela- 
tively short term, the outlook re- 
mains grave. In essence, this was 
a conclusion of an important re- 
search study conducted jointly by 
the World Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the Office of 
Population Research of Princeton 
University. The report was written 
by a demographer-economist team, 
Ansley J. Coale, Director of the 
Office of Population Research at 


Princeton University, and Edgar 
M. Hoover, Visiting Professor of 
Economies, Harvard University. 

The main body of the report 
deals with the situation in India 
but the authors extended their con- 
clusions to comparable situations 
in other countries, with particular 
reference to Mexico: 

The typical demographic pattern in 
low income areas thus has two salient 
features: (1) a young population, with a 
high ratio of dependents to earners; and 
(2) an actual or incipient high rate of 
growth. In the long run, the rapid growth 
of population must stop. Within a few 
centuries a constant geometric increase 
at 2 or 3 per cent per year would pro- 
duce absurdly high numbers—for ex- 
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ample, more than one person per square 
foot. Clearly fertility must eventually 
be reduced, or mortality rates must re- 
sume a high level. 

Much discussion of population growth 
and economic development has stressed 
the ultimate impossibility of continued 
population growth in terms implying that 
the upper level of tolerable population 
size is near at hand in low income areas. 
. .. The pace of economic development 
depends on the diversion of resources 
from consumption to uses that raise 
future output. A population with a high 
ratio of dependents to producers con- 
sumes more of a given output and de- 
votes less to investment. Thus high fer- 
tility, which produces a high level of 
dependency, promotes consumption at the 
expense of investment. 

* * a 

The economie advantages of reduced 
fertility thus begin immediately and 
cumulate for an indefinite period into 
the future. The immediate advantages 
are substantial: a 50 per cent linear re- 
duction in fertility in twenty-five years 
provides in 3 deeades an income per con- 
sumer some 38-50 per cent higher than 
would occur with sustained fertility. ... 

If reduced fertility produces such im- 
pressive economic benefits from the cut- 
set, and is essential in the long run to 
prevent the return of extreme poverty 
and high mortality rates, how can the 
recent startling rises in per capita income 
in Mexico, and the slower but still real 
progress in India be explained? The 
answer is that apparently there are 
econumic parallels to the opportunities 
for quickly reducing mortality in areas 
with high death rates. Where primitive 
agriculture is the dominant occupation, 
there are frequently ways of achieving 
rapid imereases in output at low cost 
through industrialization and improve- 
ments in agricultural methods. However, 
these possibilities in no way reduce the 
gains to be derived from lower fertil- 
a 

Mexico may be able to achieve rising 
economic welfare for 30 years or even 
for a half-century without major de- 
clines in fertility. It seems implausible 
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that she could afford high fertility for a 
full century, when the population of 
Mexico would approach 900 million per- 
sons. Even in the near future, Mexican 
prospects would rise faster and more 
surely with a lower birth rate. In India 
the period during which sustained fertil- 
ity can be tolerated without a resump- 
tion of high mortality is shorter. The 
advantages of a reduced birth rate are 
comparable, but in India the existence 
of a breathing spell before high fertility 
endangers rising incomes (and even en- 
dangers the achievement of lower death 
rates) is less certain, and the length of 
any such breathing spell is surely much 
less. . 
At any stage in the foreseeable future 
of the low-income countries with high 
fertility, a reduction in fertility would 
produce important economic advantages. 
Since these advantages are cumulative, 
the ultimate benefits of fertility reduc- 
tion are greater, the sooner it occurs.4* 


President Kennedy’s phrase 
‘* Alianza para Progreso’’ gives an 
idea of how the United States might 
help the Latin American republics 
that are prepared to revitalize their 
social structures and institutions. 
The opening wedge of this help— 
the $500,000,000 authorized by Con- 
gress in 1960—could be a crucial 
start in enabling our neighbors to 
cope with some of their severe social, 
educational, communication and 
agrarian problems. But if the Alli- 
ance for Progress is to succeed, each 
step and program must be consid- 
ered against the backdrop of the 
many regressive forces at work in 
Latin America’s population explo- 
sion. 


THE RATE OF GROWTH 


In Latin America, like many 
other agrarian regions of the world, 


*References are to sources cited on page 39. 
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reliable vital statistics are available 
for only a few countries. No data 
or only incomplete data are avail- 
able for many others. Vital statis- 
tics rates for many countries can 
only be estimated. The most recent 
United Nations appraisal reported 
that only 42 percent of the Latin 
American population was covered 
by ‘‘complete’’ registration statis- 
ties. Thus, the reader should remem- 
ber that the completeness, accuracy 
and timeliness of the data vary 
from country to country. When 
making comparisons, the order of 
magnitude should be kept in mind 
rather than precise differences be- 
tween the figures. 

It is estimated that during the 
1950’s Latin America’s population 
growth increased from 2.1 percent 
a year to 2.5 percent ; and that more 
than 40 million people were added 
to the area, a population about the 
size of France. 

Between 1953 and 1958, growth 
was more rapid in Central America, 
including Mexico, and tropical 
South America than in the Tem- 
perate Zone to the south. An- 
nual growth rates of 3 percent or 
more were found in Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua 
and Venezuela. Growth was slower 
in Argentina, 1.9 percent a year. In 
Uruguay, where the population is 
less than three million, no census 
has been taken since 1908, but the 
estimated annual growth rate was 
1.3 percent. Most other countries 
probably have annual growth rates 
between 2 and 3 percent. These 
rates include net migration. 

When comparing Latin America 
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with other world regions of rapid 
population growth, such as Africa 
and Asia, a very important fact 
should be kept in mind. Public 
health programs have been reduc- 
ing death rates throughout Latin 
American countries since the 
1920’s, but such programs did not 
greatly affect the death rates of 
other underdeveloped regions of 
the world until after 1946. This 
explains why Latin American 
death rates are considerably lower 
than those found in most of the 
countries in Africa and Asia. With 
the exception of a few countries, 
notably Japan, Chile and Argen- 
tina, birth rates have remained 
traditionally high in all these re- 
gions and virtually no effort has 
been made to reduce them. Es- 
timates indicate that Latin Amer- 
ica has some of the highest popula- 
tion growth rates in the world to- 
day. But parts of Africa and Asia 
may experience equally rapid 
growth if high death rates there 
decline suddenly and sharply. 

In July 1959, the United States 
Department of State issued a report 
which discussed the demographic 
predicament of the agrarian coun- 
tries. The paragraphs quoted below 
are revealing: 


Africa, Asia, and Latin America will 
undoubtedly account for most of the 
future increase in world population. As 
indicated in the projections in Table 3, 
population growth will probably con- 
tinue to be much more rapid in Latin 
America than in any other major re- 
gion. In the high projection, Latin 
America’s population quadruples _be- 
tween 1950 and 2000; in the low projece- 
tion, it nearly triples. The projected 


rates of population increase in Africa 
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and Asia are also much higher than 
those of any of the economically ad- 
vanced regions except Oceania where the 
growth rates are inflated by an al- 
lowance for continued immigration until 
1975. Populations will double between 
1950 and 2000 in Africa and Asia even 
under the assumptions of the low pro- 
jections. 

It is estimated that about 66 percent 
of the world’s people lived in the eco- 
nomically less developed areas* in 1950. 
This percentage will rise to almost 70 
in 1975 and 76 in the year 2000, ac- 
cording to the assumptions of the me- 
dium projection. Even if future popula- 
tion growth conforms to the low pro- 
jection in the less developed regions and 
to the high projection in the economically 
advanced nations, the less developed 
regions will account for nearly 70 per- 
cent of the world’s population by the 
end of the century. 

7. . a 
*Includes Africa, all of Asia with the ex- 


ception of the USSR and Japan, and tropical 
Latin America. 
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The problem of rapid population growth 
was never so pressing in the western 
industrial nations as it is today in 
many areas of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. Birth rates were already de- 
clining in northwestern Europe in the 
late nineteenth century when the sharp- 
est reductions in mortality were made 
possible by medical science. As a re- 
sult, the European industrial nations 
have probably never experienced a sus- 
tained rate of population increase much 
in excess of 1.5 percent per year—even 
during the periods of most rapid eco- 
nomic expansion. In contrast, the popula- 
tions of the majority of the less de- 
veloped areas are now believed to be 
increasing at annual rates of 2 percent 
and over and rates of 3 percent or 
more are not uncommon. Furthermore, 
these figures can be expected to rise 
as death rates continue to move down- 
ward. 

Population density is already very 
much higher in some less developed 
areas than in preindustrial Europe, but 


TABLE III: PRoJECTED POPULATION OF THE WoRLD, By MaJsor Reaions, 1950-2000 





World 
Total 


Asia Europe 


Northern Latin (excluding (including 
Africa America* America” the USSR) the USSR) Oceania 





HIGH PROJECTION: 
Population (in millions) 


1950 2,497 199 168 
1975 3,856 331 240 
2000 6,906 663 326 
Percent increase 
1950-1975 54 66 43 
1975-2000 79 100 36 
MEDIUM PROJECTION: 
Population (in millions) 
1950 2,497 199 168 
1975 3,828 303 240 
2000 6,267 517 312 
Percent increase 
1950-1975 53 52 43 
1975-2000 64 71 30 


{LOW PROJECTION Omitted]* 


163 1,380 574 13 
303 2,210 751 21 
650 4,250 987 30 

86 60 31 62 
115 92 31 43 
163 1,380 574 13 
303 2,210 751 21 
592 3,870 947 29 

86 60 31 62 

95 75 26 38 





"The United States (including Alaska), Canada, St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

>Mexico, Central America, South America, and the Caribbean. 

*The low projections assumed a decline in the birth rate in the low-income countries 
which appears not to be in prospect. The projection, therefore, has not been included 


here.—ED. 
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there are now no outlets for mass migra- 
tion comparable to the one North Amer- 
ica provided for the pressures created 
by the less rapidly growing European 
populations during the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. If there were 
another empty North America, it would 
still not offer as much relief to the con- 
temporary less developed areas because 
of the size of their populations. The 
increase in the combined populations of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America during 
the seven years from 1950 to 1957 was 
larger than Europe’s total population in 
1800.14 


CONTINENT OF HIGH FERTILITY 


Latin America and most of the 
agrarian regions of the world still 
have the traditional high fertility 
pattern which was necessary for 
survival until only a century ago 
because death rates were brutally 
high. Now that simple public 
health measures such as improved 
sanitation and the use of DDT and 
other insecticides make it possible 
to reduce death rates almost over- 
night, high birth rates suddenly 
have become dangerously archaic. 

Viewed in the context of the 
Western Hemisphere, Latin Amer- 
ica’s estimated birth rate is nearly 
twice as high as North America’s. 
But viewed in the world context, 
the estimated rates for Latin Amer- 
ica, Asia and Africa are similar. 

During 1950-55, estimated birth 
rates of 50* or more were found 
in Guatemala, the Dominican Re- 
public and Nicaragua. Haiti’s rate 
may have been as high. Eleven 
countries had estimated rates in 
the 45 to 48 range; and two coun- 
tries had rates in the 30’s. Argen- 


*Birth rates and death rates are in terms of 
1,000 of the population per year. 
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tina’s rate of 25 was comparable 
to that of the United States, and 
Uruguay’s may have been lower. 

Christopher Tietze, Director of 
Research for the National Com- 
mittee on Maternal Health and an 
authority on human fertility, dis- 
cussed Latin American trends in 
these words: 


The lowest birth rate ... is 25 per 
1,000 population in Argentina for the 
period 1950-55. This is equal to the 
birth rate in the United States over the 
same period. Uruguay, which is prob- 
ably more urbanized than Argentina, may 
have an even lower birth rate. In three 
countries, Chile, Cuba, and Puerto Rico, 
the birth rates during the 1950-55 period 
ranged from 34 to 36 per 1,000 popula- 
tion, a level that can be described as 
moderately high. 

All other countries in the region (in- 
eluding almost certainly Haiti) had reg- 
istered or estimated birth rates  be- 
tween 40 and about 50 per 1,000. Rates 
of this magnitude are high by any 
standard and probably reflect a repro- 
ductive performance close to the limits 
of human capacity. In view of the 
limitations of available data, apparent 
differences in natality within this group 
should be interpreted with great cau- 
tion. It is worth noting, however, that 
three of the four countries with the 
highest birth rates are among the six 
republics of Central America. 


Discussing the possibility of a 
decline in Latin America’s high 
fertility rates, Dr. Tietze sees no 
early prospect of lower birth rates: 


What then are the prospects for 
early and substantial declines in human 
fertility in the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica? On the surface it would appear 
that basic trends are favorable. A shift 
from agriculture to nonagricultural eco- 
nomic activities is under way in most 
of the region. The size of the urban 
population and its proportion of the 
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total population are increasing rapidly. 
Determined and successful efforts are 
being made to eradicate illiteracy and 
to improve levels of education. Indus- 
trialization, urbanization, and education 
have been historically associated with 
lower fertility in Europe, Northern Amer- 
ica, and Japan. They are similarly asso- 
ciated in Latin America, as shown by the 
consistent pattern of differences between 
countries, urban and rural areas, and 
socio-economic classes. There is a basis, 
therefore, for the expectation that in due 
course birth rates will decline throughout 
the continent. However, evidence is lacking 
that the expected decline is imminent. The 
large numbers of rural people that have 
been drawn into the expanding cities have 
not been exposed to their new environment 
long enough to adopt urban patterns of 
reproduction. It appears, moreover, that 
the relative rigidity of class structure in 
many countries of Latin America serves 
as an effective barrier to the diffusion of 
ideas, values, customs, and practices from 
the more advanced strata of society to 
the less advanced elements. The effective- 
ness of the barrier is probably greatest 
in those countries where large aboriginal 
populations have not been fully inte- 
grated into the national community. 
While the prognostication of trends in 
human fertility is a hazardous enterprise 
and some of the forecasts have come to 
plague their makers, the author feels 
justified in stating as his best estimate 
that in most countries of Latin America 
birth rates will show little if any decline 
during the next decade, This assessment 
is qualified by the assumption that gov- 
ernments will not undertake programs 
designed to encourage the practice of 
family limitation.” 


DEATH RATES DECLINING 
SINCE 1920°S 


Latin America’s estimated death 
rate is nearly twice as high as the 
rate for North America, but it is 
lower than the estimated rates for 
the world and for Africa and Asia. 
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During 1950-55, the estimated 
death rates of four Latin American 
countries were well under 20. 
Argentina’s rate (9) equaled that 
of the United States. Countries with 
estimated rates between 10 and 19 
included Chile, Costa Rica, Mexico 
and Paraguay. The other countries 
had estimated death rates ranging 
between 20 and 25. El Salvador 
and Venezuela were reported to 
have had the highest rates. 


The early public health programs 
which were begun in Latin America 
after World War I affected death 
rates more slowly than the pro- 
grams introduced since 1946. The 
latter were fortified by technical 
developments, such as DDT and the 
modern miracle drugs, which re- 
duce death rates swiftly and cheap- 
ly. Discussing this development 
in the agrarian countries of Latin 
America, George J. Stolnitz, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Economics and 
Statistics at Indiana University, 
has written: 


. .. The last two decades have seen a 
multiple breakthrough in feasible oppor- 
tunities for preserving life among the 
world’s impoverished populations. From 
a sheer ‘‘biological’’ viewpoint, such in- 
novations as DDT and the antibiotics 
have been enormously more effective than 
their prewar counterparts. This has not 
been the only factor, however; effective 
methods of control over mass infectious 
diseases have long been known and ap- 
plied in economically advanced societies. 
The postwar public health approach in 
underdeveloped areas has been further 
distinguished by its relative cheapness 
and manipulability. 

Even today, total health expenditures 
represent minor fractions of Latin Amer- 
ica’s national budgets and very small 
fractions of national incomes. Many in- 
secticidal methods, in particular DDT 
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FIGURE 2: DECLINE IN DEATH RATE 
Public health programs were initiated in some Latin American countries about 40 
years ago. Since 1945, more efficient health programs have caused an unprecedentedly 
rapid decline in death rates throughout the area. 


spraying, place low demands on technical 
skills; these can be readily marshalled 
from local sources or imported from 
abroad. Numerous instances can be cited 
where a handful of professional person- 
nel aided by a small number of moder- 
ately trained technicians have carried out 
successful programs involving millions 
of people. An important contributory cir- 
cumstanee has been that such programs 
have often required little active co-oper- 
ation on the part of the public. This has 
been especially evident in the antimalaria 
eampaigns, which have generally involved 
visits by ‘‘outside’’ teams and have en- 
tailed almost no subsequent disruption of 
daily routines. Although antibiotics and 
vaccines have required a greater degree 
of publie participation, the hindrances 
from local inertia have generally been 
small. Better health and greater longev- 


ity are strongly held goals everywhere, 
and the means now available for achiev- 
ing major improvements involve little or 
no conflict with other values or the gen- 
eral way of life. It is no accident, for 
example, that foreign technical assist- 
ance has been notably more successful in 
health than in other fields.11 
Paradoxically, the power to de- 
fer death, which is one of science’s 
greatest contributions to mankind, 
has created still another major 
dilemma. Death rates will continue 
to fall in the agrarian countries 
and, as they decline, population 
growth rates will accelerate unless 
birth rates also decline. That is 
why high birth rates, essential to 
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survival until so very recently, en- 
danger social and economic prog- 
ress in many agrarian countries to- 
day. 


UNFAVORABLE AGE STRUCTURE 


Like most of the world’s under- 
developed regions, Latin America 
has a high proportion of young 
people. More than 40 percent of 
the population of all Latin Amer- 
ican countries except Argentina and 
Uruguay is under 15 years of age, 
compared with 30 percent for 
North America. 

More than 80 million of Latin 
America’s 200 million people are 
in this economically dependent 
group. About one half are between 
15 and 59 years of age, compared 
with 57 percent in the United 
States. Again, Argentina and Uru- 
guay are exceptions with over 60 
percent in that age group. Less 
than 7 percent of all Latin Ameri- 
eans are 60 years of age and older, 
except in Argentina and Uruguay. 

When the age-pyramid of a Latin 
American population such as Costa 
Rica’s is compared with that of a 
low-birth-rate country such as that 
of the United States, the effect of 
the high birth rate on population 
structure is clearly visible. The 
population profile for the United 
States has a narrower base than 
that of the Latin American coun- 
tries. 

The United Nations Report on 
the World Social Situation dis- 
cusses some of the adverse econom- 
ic implications of this unfavorable 
age structure found in Latin 
America and other high-birth-rate, 
agrarian regions of the world: 
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... the percentages of children under 
15 years of age in the less developed 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are generally in the order of 
40 per cent or more of the total popula- 
tion, while the range of this ratio in the 
European countries is from about 20 to 
30 per cent. This difference is the con- 
sequence of the higher birth-rates in the 
former areas. The necessity of support- 
ing so many children puts the workers of 
the under-developed countries at an 
added disadvantage in their effort to 
save and invest for economic develop- 
ment. It also complicates the problem of 
providing the children with the education 
that is essential for social and economic 
advancement in the long run. 

The economic handicap of a high ratio 
of children is to a certain extent offset 
in under-developed countries by the cus- 
tom of putting children to work at an 
early age, and also by the practice in 
these countries of continuing to work 
beyond the age at which retirement is 
common in the industrialized countries. 
While neither of these practices may be 
socially desirable ... they reduce the de- 
pendency load.... 


The Report discusses how a high 
proportion of youth in a population 
creates tremendous problems for 
education which is so essential to 
economic and social progress: 


The relative number of dependents in 
the age-group 5-14 years is particularly 
important because of its bearing on the 
problem of education, which is an essen- 
tial key to social and economic progress 
for the under-developed countries in the 
long run. . . . The number of inactive 
males in this age group is larger, in pro- 
portion to the size of the male labour 
force, in the under-developed countries 
than in the economically more advanced 
countries. . . . The significance of these 
ratios can be illustrated as follows. If, 
through a reduction of their birth-rate, 
the Brazilians, the Moslems of Algeria 
and the Taiwanese reduced their ratio 
of school-age (5-14 years) children per 
100 workers to the level of that of the 
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Figure 3: CONTRAST IN AGE-PROFILES—1957 
In the countries with high birth rates and declining death rates, there is a larger 
proportion of children and adolescents than in countries with low death rates and low 
birth rates. In most of the Latin American countries, children under 15 constitute 
over 40 percent of the population; in the United States, about 30 percent. In Euro- 
pean countries with even a slower rate of growth, about 20 percent of the population 


is under 15. 


United Kingdom, the outlay on educa- 
tion per school-age child could be ap- 
proximately doubled without increasing 
the share of income devoted to this 
purpose. 

. .. An increase in the number of chil- 
dren to be schooled brings a dispropor- 
tionatc increase in the cost of education, 
since the expenses of building new 
schools, purchasing new equipment, train- 
ing additional teachers, etc., are much 
greater per pupil than the cost of main- 
taining the existing educational establish- 
ment. . . . For instance in Brazil, cach 
1,000 workers must bear the cost of ex- 
panding the educational plan so as to 
accommodate each year ten additional 
male children. In Taiwan, where the 


population is growing more rapidly, 1,000 
workers must provide annually for fifteen 


additional male school children. In the 
United Kingdom, however, where the 
birth-rate is much lower and the popu- 
lation is increasing much more slowly, 
the number of additional schoolboys to 
be provided for each year is only one for 
every 1,000 workers.13 


That the Brazilian workers are 
not in fact able to provide ade- 
quately for their additional chil- 
dren is one of those unpalatable 
facts which are too often ignored 
in proposals for social and eco- 
nomic reform. 


URBANIZATION 


More than one fourth of all 
Latin Americans live in cities of 
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20,000 or more and about one fifth 
live in cities of 100,000 or more. 
The rapid growth of cities is a 
trend which Latin America shares 
with all other regions of the world. 

Before 1930, immigration from 
Europe accounted for a large part 
of the growth of Latin America’s 
large cities. In recent years, migra- 
tion from the rural areas is causing 
the mushroom growth of cities. Im- 
migration has made only a small 
contribution because it has been 
discouraged by lagging industrial 
development, very restrictive im- 
migration policies, one-crop agri- 
culture, and political instability. 

Since the Spanish colonial days, 
residence in the capital city has 
been a status symbol among Latin 
Americans. Now, in each country 
except Brazil and Colombia, the 
largest city has more inhabitants 
than all the other cities of 100,000 
and more combined. In 13 of the 
20 countries, at least 10 percent of 
the people live in the largest city, 
usually the capital city. In six of 
these countries the largest city con- 
tains one fifth or more of the na- 
tional population: 33 percent in 
Uruguay, 29 percent in Argentina, 
23 percent in Chile and Panama 
and 21 percent in Cuba and Costa 
Rica. One out of six Venezuelans 
lives in Caracas. 

If 20 percent of the United 
States population lived in the capi- 
tal city, Washington, D. C., would 
be a super-megalopolis of 36 million 
people! 

Harley L. Browning, a research 
sociologist with the International 
Urban Research project at the Uni- 
versity of California, has written: 
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The remarkable growth of Latin Amer- 
ican centers has resulted from a combi- 
nation of natural increase, immigration, 
and internal migration. The importance 
of each of these factors deserves a brief 
discussion. 

As in all authenticated cases through- 
out the world, the fertility rates in Latin 
American cities are significantly lower 
than in rural areas. Compared to most 
Western cities, however, the urban rates 
of natural increase are relatively high. 
This is due in part to the youthful age 
structure of these cities with a conse- 
quent large number of young adults and 
a low death rate. Accurate vital statis- 
tics, even for the largest cities, are still 
too scarce to permit a precise evaluation 
of the importance of this component of 
growth, but it is sizable. 

The immigration factor is of minimal 
significance at the present time. In the 
past Argentina, Uruguay, and Chile in 
particular received large numbers of 
European migrants, most of whom chose 
to locate in the chief cities. Currently, 
the only country with an appreciable 
number of immigrants is Venezuela. 

If immigration is no longer much of 
a factor, and natural increase an impor- 
tant but not a decisive one, it follows 
that the main source of growth is to be 
found in the swelling stream of rural- 
urban migration. Here too, the available 
evidence is very slight, but for the larger 
cities this factor probably represents 
well over half of the total gain. 


Dr. Browning believes that the 
acceleration in the rate of urbani- 
zation throughout Latin America 
during recent decades will con- 
tinue: 


In closing we may offer some specula- 
tions as to the likely course of urbaniza- 
tion in Latin America as a whole over 
the medium term. The question, of course, 
is not whether urban growth will con- 
tinue, but whether the rapid momentum 
of recent decades will be maintained. The 
answer would seem to be in the affirma- 
tive. There are indications that total 
population growth seems certain to re- 
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main strong. If the medium forecasts 
recently made by the United Nations are 
at all close to their mark, the population 
should double itself over the 1950-1980 
period. The forecast for the economic 
sphere is much less certain. Despite 
efforts to achieve greater balance in their 
economies, most countries have not been 
able to establish a sound industrial base, 
and, therefore, the current imbalance be- 
tween manufacturing and services will 
probably persist for some time. This con- 
dition did not seem to retard recent 
urban growth, but it may do so in the 
future. Migration to the cities will doubt- 
less remain strong despite the growing 
inability of the large urban centers to 
provide adequate housing, services, and 
even suitable employment for the flood 
of newcomers. There is a growing aware- 
ness among the rural populace that levels 
of living are higher in the city and, as 
noted previously, the actual transfer of 
residence is becoming a more familiar 
and easy step.3 


In recent years, the cities are 
drawing an ever-increasing num- 
ber of rural people who want to get 
away from the subsistence level of 
living they have always known. 
They hope to find better jobs and 
a better life in the city. These 
migrants more often than not end 
up in shanty-town hovels which are 
even inferior to their rural homes. 
When they finally do find work it 
is usually as low-paid, unskilled 
laborers who invariably are caught 
between rising living costs and 
low wages. Even though hope turns 
to frustration for most of the mi- 
grants, few return to their rural 
homes. The discontent generated as 
living levels sink lower and lower 
poses a serious threat to social, 
economic and political stability. 

The United Nations Report on 
the World Social Situation devotes 
a chapter to urbanization in Latin 
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America. Its ‘‘tentative conclu- 
sions’’ are quoted below: 


1. It is easy to point to urgent needs 
for social action in the Latin American 
cities. The cities, however, already ab- 
sorb a disproportionate share of govern- 
ment social expenditure, and the Govern- 
ments are under constant pressure to dis- 
criminate in their favour. At the same 
time, some of the most unhealthy aspects 
of urban growth in Latin America derive 
from the static and apathetic rural 
poverty, including the overflow of cheap 
labour which keeps urban wages down, 
the inadequacy of the urban food supply, 
and the lack of economic integration be- 
tween city and countryside. Urban social 
problems, and the solution to these prob- 
lems, must therefore be viewed in the 
larger context of rural-urban relation- 
ships. 

2. Rapid urban growth can be ex- 
pected to continue in the foreseeable 
future in Latin America. In many areas, 
in fact, rural migration is evidently de- 
sirable to relieve underemployment and 
counteract fragmentation of land hold- 
ings. It may be possible, however, to 
take measures to encourage the wider 
distribution of urban growth by favour- 
ing the establishment of industries in 
smaller centres rather than the capital 
and, in general, by regional planning. 
The larger cities at present suffer from 
extremely bad public transport, chronic 
shortages of water and electricity, and 
expensive and inefficient systems of food 
supply. Many of these deficiencies can be 
met more easily and cheaply in medium- 
size cities than in mammoth agglomera- 
tions. 

3. While there is an unquestioned need 
for the construction of a large amount of 
low-cost housing, it must at the same 
time be recognized that, in view of pres- 
ent housing costs, many of the cities can- 
not within the near future expect to build 
adequate permanent housing for all their 
inhabitants without devoting an excessive 
proportion of social expenditure to this 
goal. There is therefore a need for real- 
istic studies of the improvised and occu- 
pant-built dwellings and of the possibili- 
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ties of organized efforts on the part of 
those concerned, to build, expand and im- 
prove their own housing with some form 
of government assistance. A number of 
the worst features of such dwellings 
could be eliminated through regulation 
of the sites, ‘‘self-help’’ aid to the 
builders, and provision of streets, water, 
electricity, and sewerage. 

4. Large-scale vocational training pro- 
grammes are urgently needed. While the 
migrants are not so predominantly un- 
skilled agricultural workers as is com- 
monly thought, they do not possess the 
skills needed for modern industry. Indus- 
trial expansion, and therefore the absorp- 
tion into productive employment of un- 
skilled and _ semi-skilled workers, is 
hampered by an extreme shortage of 
skilled workers and supervisors.13 


LOWER BIRTH RATES BY 1970? 


Dark as the prospect is, it is 
possible that birth rates may begin 
to decline in some Latin American 
countries by 1970 if the social re- 
forms now proposed have taken 
root. 


History provides examples which 
give reason to hope that once the 
people of Latin America realize 
that their poverty and misery are 
directly related to too many people 
and too few developed resources, 
they will take measures to regu- 
late their fertility. This has hap- 
pened in many countries which 
have Roman Catholic cultures: in 
France during the 18th century, 
in Ireland during the 19th, and in 
Italy, Spain and Puerto Rico dur- 
ing the present century. More 
recently, the swiftest birth-rate 
decline in history was recorded in 
Japan since 1946. 

Certain studies in progress and 
as yet unpublished inject another 
hopeful note. While the runaway 
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migration to the larger cities in 
Latin America poses grave social 
and economic problems, certain by- 
products of the trend may have 
already begun to affect the birth 
rate. These relate to the literacy 
of women, their economic status 
and age at marriage. The level of 
literacy of Latin American women 
definitely is higher than that of 
the women in the agrarian coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa; and the 
proportion of the city women of 
Latin America who are in the labor 
force is far higher than that in 
other underdeveloped countries. 
Moreover, the age at marriage for 
Latin American women is rising. 
Taken together, these trends could 
presage a relatively early decline in 
the birth rate. 

This indicates that one major 
priority is to develop ways to ac- 
celerate these trends in Latin 
America. A highly effective pro- 
gram of mass education might 
spark a crucial breakthrough to 
general acceptance of the small- 
family pattern. This achievement 
could be comparable to what hap- 
pened in Ireland during the first 
half of the last century and in 
Japan between 1945 and 1954. 

It is interesting to note that land 
tenure was an important part of 
the awakening in Ireland. During 
the latter part of the 18th century, 
the people began to realize that 
their poverty was directly related 
to too many people and too small 
land holdings. Mores relating to 
land inheritance and marriage be- 
van to change, and in the early 
1800’s these changes were reflected 
in a birth-rate decline. Today, 
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fewer and later marriages continue 
to keep the birth rate and the 
population growth rate low. 


The teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church recognizes the 
moral responsibility of the family 
to balance fertility with its spirit- 
ual needs and economic resources. 
Two brief quotations from state- 
ments which His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII issued in 1951 touch 
upon this. After pointing out the 
duty of married persons to con- 
tribute to the continuation of the 
human race, he stated: 


People can be relieved from this posi- 
tive obligation, over a considerable length 
of time and even for the whole duration 
of marriage, if there are strong reasons, 
which are sometimes found in the ‘‘indi- 
cazione’’ medical, eugenetical, economic 
and social. 


Later, Pope Pius amplified this 
position : 


We therefore confirmed in our last ad- 
dress about conjugal morality the legal- 
ity of the regulation of births, fixing at 
the same time the limits—and indeed 
very wide limits—for it. This regula- 
tion of births, in contrast with the usual 
concept of birth control, is compatible 
with the law of God. It can even be 
hoped that medical science will succeed 
in giving to this permissable method a 
sufficiently safe basis and the most recent 
information seems to confirm this hope. 
The Church of course leaves this aspect 
to medical science.82 


Catholic opposition to birth regu- 
lation is based primarily on 
method. An adequate research pro- 
gram could accomplish two im- 
portant objectives: strengthen the 
reliability of the rhythm method 
of birth regulation; and discover 
new, better, cheaper methods which 
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will surmount religious and other 
forms of opposition. Such research 
should. have top priority in any 
plan for improving living levels in 
Latin America. 

In this connection, it should be 
noted that India, a country strug- 
gling to cope with the problem of 
population increase outrunning 
economic growth, has indicated in- 
formally that the United States 
could aid substantially by conduct- 
ing such research on a vast scale 
and by making the results available 
to other countries that need and 
request help. 


A POINT OF DEPARTURE 


One step toward the goal of low- 
er fertility for Latin America and 
other underdeveloped regions 
would be for the United States 
Government to dust off the Third 
Interim Report ‘‘ Economic Assist- 
ance Programs and Administra- 
tion,’’ from the President’s Com- 
mittee to Study the United States 
Military Assistance Program which 
was transmitted to President Eisen- 
hower on July 15, 1959 and pigeon- 
holed shortly thereafter. Examin- 
ing the adverse effect of rapid pop- 
ulation growth on economic devel- 
opment programs, it stated: ‘‘No 
realistic discussion of economic 
development can fail to note that 
development efforts in many areas 
of the world are being offset 
by increasingly rapid population 
growth.’’ The concluding recom- 
mendations of Section V, quoted 
below, apply with particular force 
to Latin America’s problem today: 


That, in order to meet more effectively 
the problems of economic development, 
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the United States (1) assist those coun- 
tries with which it is cooperating in 
cconomic aid programs, on request, in 
the formulation of their plans designed 
to deal with the problem of rapid popula- 
tion growth, (2) increase its assistance 
to local programs relating to maternal 
and child welfare in recognition of the 
immediate problem created by rapid 
population growth, and (3) strongly sup- 
port studies and appropriate research as 
a part of its own Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, within the United Nations and 
elsewhere, leading to the availability of 
relevant information in a form most 
useful to individual countries in the 
formulation of practical programs to 
meet the serious challenge posed by 
rapidly expanding populations.® 


The ‘‘on request’’ proviso of the 
recommendations is fundamental, 
obviously. All material and techni- 
cal resources should be available 
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to all countries which request as- 
sistance in lowering birth rates. 

These recommendations provide 
a point of departure for a realistic, 
courageous, cooperative program 
designed to slow down Latin Amer- 
ica’s alarmingly rapid population 
growth. Such a program could crash 
through the barriers, including 
religious opposition and illiteracy, 
which now thwart effective action. 
It could also provide the essential 
base for improving living levels, 
and it could insure the stability 
and permanent effectiveness of eco- 
nomic development programs. 

Will Americans, north and south, 
rise to the challenge? 


—Rosert C. Cook, Editor 


A STAGGERING PROBLEM 


From President Kennedy’s Message to Congress, proposing a new Foreign Aid 
Program, March 22, 1961: 


However, this [problem of development in the low-income countries] 
will not be an easy task. The magnitude of the problems is staggering. 
In Latin America, for example, population growth is already threatening 
to outpace economic growth—and in some parts of the continent living 
standards are actually declining. In 1945 the population of our twenty 
sister American republics was 145,000,000. It is now greater than that 
of the United States, and by the year 2000, less than forty years away, 
Latin American population will be 592,000,000, compared with 312,000,- 
000 for the United States. Latin America will have to double its real 
income in the next thirty years simply to maintain already low standards 
of living. And the problems are no less serious or demanding in the other 
developing areas of the world. Thus to bring real economic progress to 
Latin America and to the rest of the less-developed world will require 
a sustained and united effort on the part of the Latin American re- 
publics, the United States and our free world allies. 





—The New York Times, March 23. 
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